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DIFFERENCE OF WAGES. 


HEN men’s wages are ten dollars a 

week, women’s are but three or four. 
What makes the difference? It is said that 
women’s work is worth less than men’s, and 
that they cannot perform as much as men. 
We do not see but that women in our 
strawberry-field perform as much of the 
principal labor of the harvest as men. Cer- 
tainly the dollar we pay to a girl for pick- 
ing fifty quarts of berries is as well and hon- 
estly earned as that which we pay to her 
brother for the same work. ‘To be consistent 
with the usual system of treating women’s 
labor, we ought to offer her only about one third 
as much. Women are not fitted to lift so much 
as some men; but no man, on the other 
hand, can make a bed so quickly and neat- 
ly, or wash a dish so dextrously, as a woman. 
And since both kinds of work are necessary, 
and one as much as the other, why not reward 
them equally? But it is said that women’s 
expense for livingis less than men’s. So long 
as they are restricted by custom to a narrower 
sphere of education and action, it may be. 


But let a woman travel on the cars, or go to a} 


hotel, and the plea that she can live cheaper 
does not serve to abate the charges she has 
to pay. A woman’s fare on all such occasions 
is just the same as a man’s. We do not see 
the consistency of al! this. It looks as if men in 
some past age had fastened the rule of less 
wages on women, for the sake of keeping 
them in a degree of helpless dependence, 
aud so making them the more available 
to matrimonial designs. We think it would 
be creditable to the civilization of the present 
time to abolish this inequality. What say the 
Community employers to this? 


FRUIT-PRESERVING. 
Oneida, June 27, 1865. 

Dear Epitor :—Fruit-preserving is be- 
coming a matter of such universal interest 
that it appears to me that every volume of 
your interesting journal should contain a num- 
ber of articles thereupon. Especially impor- 
tant is it that information relating to this sub- 
ject should be diffused at this time of year, 
when so many are commencing the business of 


fruit-preserving. Though the Oneida Com- 
munity is employing more capital and labor 
in this branch of industry at present than at 
any previous season, and will therefore have 
more preserved fruit for sale, yet they do not 
believe in the policy of concealing information 
on any subject, from mercenary motives; and) 
so the public are welcome to all they know 
about this beautiful art, which gives us in mid- 
winter the most luscious and appetizing fruits 
of summer with all their delicate flavors. 
The following is the method which has been 
pursued and proved successful here : 


The fruit is first suitably prepared by hull- 
ing, assorting, or paring and cutting, as the 
case demands; and, in most instances, is 
immediately placed in clean glass bottles, 
filling them full; and when such fruit as 
peaches, pears, quinces, &c., are cut in large 
pieces, it is best to take some pains to crowd 
the fruit into the bottle—otherwise the heat- 
ing process will not leave the bottle properly 
filled with fruit. 

Next prepare a syrup of melted refined or 
white sugar, and pour into the bottles, by the 
following rule: allow six ounces of sugar to 
one quart of fruit; or melt ten pounds of 
sugar in one gallon of water, and give one- 
half pint of the syrup thus produced to one 
quart-bottle of fruit. This rule is adupted to 
the strawberry, cherry, peach, and other 
similar fruits. More acid fruits, like the 
currant, require a greater proportion of sugar. 
Sugar for a few years, and especially the 
present season, has been so high, that the 
temptation has been great for those who put 
up fruit for sale to make the proportion of 
sugar much less than the above rule requires, 
and some parties have acknowledged that 
they had reduced the quantity of sugar to 
three ounces for one quart of fruit. Fruit 
put up air-tight will of course keep just as 
well without sugar as with it, but it is 
thought much better to heat the fruit in syrup, 
than to heat it in water and apply sugar as it 
is used for the table. 

The filled bottles are then placed in a steam- 
ing-box—best when made throughout of wood 
—the bottles rest on a false bottom of narrow 
slats, covering the steam-pipe—cold water is 
then let into the box until the bottles are two- 
thirds covered; the fruit is then gradually 
heated to the boiling point by letting steam 
into the water, through a pipe leading from 
the engine-room in another portion of the 
building. It requires from fifty-five to sixty 
minutes to properly heat or cook most kinds 
of fruit. They are commonly allowed to boil 





five minutes, but in some instances are taken 





out of the steam-box before they reach the 
boiling point. 

Corks are made sufficiently flexible by 
steaming them twenty minutes in the steam-box. 
They should be large enough to fill the neck 
of the bottle tightly, and require some force to 
crowd them in. Formerly one cork, as pro- 
cured of dealers, was made by division to stop 
two bottles, but it is now considered better to 
use a whole cork for each bottle. 

Until year before last the Community used 
for sealing-wax, a compound of the following 
proportions :—1 Ib, of rosin, 14 02. tallow, 8 oz, 
beeswax ; but common boat-pitch is now used, 
and is found to answer quite as well, and is 
much cheaper. It is prepared by first being 
boiled a few moments, and then heated every 
time a batch of fruit is to be sealed. 

The fruit being sufficiently heated, the 
corks steamed, the boat-pitch ready, the bot- 
tles are taken successively from the steam-box 
toa table and quickly corked. The corks 
may be forced in by a blow from a mallet, or 
better by a small lever-arrangement, or best 
by such a machine as that used here, and in 
other fruit establishments, which, worked by 
hand and foot, performs this operation easily 
and rapidly. The portion of cork remaining 
above the bottle is pared off with a sharp 
knife, and left in convex form. 

Some fruit-preservers, at this stage, pack 
their fruit away, laying their bottles down on 
the side and trusting to the cork, thus kept 
moist, to exclude the air, and sealing the bot- 
tles when they fill orders for the market, and 
when they are less hurried ; but the Commu- 
nity have always sealed their fruit immediately 
after it is corked, which is done by dipping 
the mouth of the bottle in the melted sealing- 
wax so as tocover the bulb. Then transfer 
it to a basin of cold water, dipping to the 
same depth, to cool the wax. If the dipping 
is carried below the bulb or rim, at the mouth 
of the bottle, there is danger of cracking the ~ 
glass. Now examine the sealed part to see if 
the wax has formed blisters. If there are 
blisters, rub them away with the finger, using 
a little tallow or oil to prevent sticking. It 
was formerly thought necessary to repeat the 
dipping operation in wax and in water; but 
it is now only done when the first dipping 
leaves the cork imperfectly covered. 

The operation is. now completed, and the 
fruit ready to be packed away on shelves or 
in chests in a cool, dry cellar. If placed on 
shelves, a cloth should be hung before them to 
exclude the light. In a few days after pack- 
ing away, inspect the bottles to see if any 


show signs of fermentation, which may be de- 
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tected by a foamy appearance of the fruit. If 
this is observed in any bottle, it denotes either 
a crack in the glass or that the sealing was im- 
perfect. The bottle should be opened and ex- 
amined, the contents scalded, and the process 
of sealing repeated as before. In some cases 
during the season a little vegetable mold may 
be seen to gather on the surface of the fruit 
in the bottles, but this is of no account 
as it can be readily separated on opening the 
bottles, leaving the mass of fruit perfectly good. 


There isa variety of methods practiced in 
preserving tomatoes. Our people scald and 
peel them, and then place them in a steam- 
boiler, where they are boiled from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. ‘The bottles are 
filled directly from the boiler—having been 
previously heated in the steam-box, so as to 
avoid the danger of bursting—and are then 
ready for sealing. 

Tomatoes, squashes, beans, and other vege- 
tables, are put up without syrup of any kind. 
Apples are put up in fresh apple-juice, and are 
thought to be much better than when put up 
in water. 

The Community have heretofore put up 
nearly all their best fruits in glass bottles, but 
the present season a considerable proportion 
will be preserved in tin cans. 

The process is nearly similar to that of pre- 
serving in bottles—excepting that the cans are 
sealed or soldered before putting into the 
steaming box; and on being taken out are 
ready for packing away. But I notice that 
the preservers cork the bottles this year before 
putting them into the steaming box-—the cork 
being held in by a clasp while the steaming 
process goes on. It is found that the fruit 
retains its color better when heated in a tight 
bottle than when heated in an open bottle, but 
the former method requires that the bottles 
should be made of good tough material, other- 
wise they will frequently burst. 


There is in the market a great variety of 
fruit bottles, most of which avoid the necessity 
of corking and sealing, but they are generally 
too expensive for the use of those who put up 
fruit in large quantities for sale. The Com- 
munity use a kind of bottle modeied here, and 
manufactured in Philadelphia. 

Sweet corn is one of the best articles thus 
preserved. Some put the corn in cans imme- 
diately after it is taken from the cob, seal it 
up, then boil it five hours, then punch a hole 
in the top of the cans to let out the steam, 
then re-seal and pack away. Others first boil 
the corn, after it is cut from the cob, fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then seal it in cans and boil it 
five hours. 

Some experiments are now being made 
which, it is hoped, will lessen somewhat the 
labor of putting up fruit—which experiments 
wiil doubtless be reported in due time. 

Yours for progress in the preserving art, 

W. 


Miss Anna Dickinson, the popular lecturer, it is 
stated, is studying for the stage, and will soon ap- 
pear at one of the Broadway theaters.—Tribune. 





THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


UPPOSING that our readers would find 
the questions of reconstruction and 
negro-suffrage sufficiently discussed in the 
political papers of the day, we have abstained 
from introducing much debate on those sub- 
jects into our columns. We shall perhaps 
serve our readers, however, by inserting parts 
of an eloquent and lucid argument by Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen, on the political effect of 
allowing the Southern States to resume their 
place in the Union, with the negroes emanci- 
pated, but excluded from the right of voting, 
as they propose to exclude them. Heretofore, 
under arule of the Federal Constitution, three- 
fifths of the slaves have been counted in the 
numerical basis of representation, thereby 
adding eighteen members of Congress to the 
Southern States as the quota due to their slave 
property. As the whites only voted, the 
effect of this slave representation, was really to 
sive to every Southern voter a power in 
national affairs greater by one-fifth than that 
of each Northern voter. This was deemed by 
Northern statesmen a hard and unequal ar- 
rangement, but was yielded by the framers of 
the constitution as a concession to the slave- 
holding interest. What will be the result, 
now that slavery is abolished, if the negroes are 
still debarred from voting? It will be to 
raise the quota of black representation from 
three-fifths as heretofore, to five-fifths. Every 
negro being a freeman will count one in the 
numerical basis, instead of three-fifths of one 
as formerly, and the consequence will be an 
addition of ten more representatives to the 
Southern delegation in Congress. And if the 
whites only are allowed to vote, this class will 
form a far more odious oligarchy, politically 
considered, than they did in times of slavery, 
since as Mr. Owen shows, owing to the reduc- 
tion in the number of voters at the South by 
war, emigration and disloyalty, together with 
the increase of numerical basis by emancipa- 
tion entitling them to increased representa- 
tion in Congress, each Southern voter will em- 
body probably three times the political power 
that a Northern voter does. After setting 
forth clearly these facts of the situation, Mr. 
Owen continues : 


The Southern whites subdivide into three. classes: 
The slaveholders proper, many of whom are ex- 
cluded from pardon by the Proclamation of Amnesty : 
the “ poor whites,” and what may be called the yeo- 
men of the South—of which last our country feels 
that her worthy President is a noble type, and of 
which we may regard stout-hearted Parson Brown- 
low as a clerical example. 

If this last class, whence have come the sturdiest Un- 
ion men in Secessiondom, constituted, like the mechan- 
icof New England or the farmer of the West, a large 
proportion of the population, we might hope that it 
would leaven and redeem the extremes of society 
around it. But it is found sparse and in inconsider- 
able numbers, except, perhaps, in Eastern Tennessee 
and the northern portion of North Carolina. The 
poor whites, of whom the clay-eating pine-lander ot 
Georgia and other Gulf States is the type, far out- 
number them. Of this last class Mrs. li Kem- 
ble, in that wonderful book of hers, “Journal of a 
Residence on a Southern Plantation,” gives, trom 
personal observation, a graphic description: “ They. 
are, I suppose,” (she says) “ the most degraded race 
of human beings claiming an Anglo-Saxon origin 
that can be found on the face of the earth—filthy, 
lazy, ignorant, brutal, proud, penniless savages, with- 
out one of the nobler attributes that have been found 
vccasionally allied to the vices. of savage nature. 
They own no slaves, for they are, almost without 





exception, abjectly poor; they will not work, for 
that, as they conceive, would reduce them to an 
equality with the abhorred negroes; they squat and 
steal and starve on the outskirts of this lowest of all 
civilized societies, and their countenances bear wit- 
ness to the squalor of their condition and the utter 
degradation of their natures.” (Journal, p. 146.) 
have often encountered this class. I saw many 
of them last year while visiting, as a member of a 
Government commission, some of the Southern 
States. Labor degraded before their eyes has ex- 
tinguished within them all respect for industry, all 
ambition, all honorable exertion, to improve their 
condition. When last I had the pleasure of seeing 
you at Nashville, I met there, in the office of a gen- 
tleman charged with the duty of issuing transporta- 
tion and rations to indigent persons, black and 
white, a notable example of this strange class. He 
was a rebel deserter; a rough, dirty, uncouth speci- 
men of hunmanity—tall, stout, and wiry-looking, rude 
and abrupt in speech and bearing, and clothed in 
tattered homespun. In no civil tone he demanded 
rations. When informed that all rations applicable 
to such a purpose were exhausted, he broke forth, 
“What am I to do then? How am I to get home?” 

“You can have no difficulty,” was the reply. “ It 
is but fifteen or eighteen hours down the river” (the 
Cumberland) “by steamboat to where you live; I 
have furnished you transportation, you can work 
your way.” 

“Work my way!” (with a scowl of angry con- 
tempt,) “I never did a stroke of work since I was 
born, and I never expect to, till my dying day.” 

The agent replied quietly: “They will give you 
all you want to eat on board, if you help them to 
wood.” 

“Carry wood!” he retorted with an oath— 
“ Whenever they ask me to carry wood, I’! tell them 
they may set me on shore; I’d rather starve for a 
week than work for an hour; I don’t want to live in 
a world that I can’t make a living out of without 
work.” 

Is it for men like that, ignorant, illiterate, vicious 
—fit for no decent employment on earth except man- 
ual labor, and spurning al/ labor as degradation—is 
it in favor of such insolent swaggerers that we are 
to disfranchise the humble, quiet, hard-working ne- 

ro? Are the votes of three such men as Stanton or 

eward, Sumner or Garrison, Grant or Sherman, to 
be neutralized by the ballot of one such worthless 
barbarian ? 

Are there not breakers ahead? To such an issue 
as that may not the late tentatives at reconstruction, 
how faithfully soever conceived and intended for 
good, practically tend? 

The duty of the United States to guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment is as sacred as the duty to protect each of 
them from invasion. Is that duty duly fulfilled 
when, with the power of prevention in our own 
hands, we suffer the white voter in the least loyal, 
the least intelligent and the least industrious section 
of our country to usurp a measure of political power 
three-fold greater than in the rest of the nation, a 
voter enjoys? i AP TE is tet... 

It is not here denied, nor is it deniable, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, a State may, by a general 
law applicable to all, restrict the right of suffrage; 
as, for example, to those who pay taxes, or to those 
who can read and write. And it 1s quite true that 
the effect of such a law would be to give additional 
political power to those who still enjoyed the elec- 
tive franchise. But a state can only do this after she 
has a State Government in operation, not when she 
is about to frame one. North Carolina is in the 
Union as she has always been; but her people hay- 
ing lost, by war against the Government, their polit- 
ical rights, are not allowed to go on under their old 
Constitution and laws. They have to begin again. 
As Idaho, if desiring to be a State, would have to 
do, the people of North Carolina have to elect mem- 
bers of a Convention, which Convention has to frame 
a State Constitution, to be presented, for acceptance 
or rejection, to Congress. Now, just as Idaho, tak- 
ing her first step toward State sovereignty, could 
not on her own authority, begin by denying a vote 
in the election of members of her Convention, to 
half her free population, or if she did, would find 
her Constitution rejected, for that cuuse, by Con- 
gress, as not emanating from the whole people; so, 
in my judgment, ought not North Carolina, having 
forfeited her State rights and beginning anew asa 
Territory does, to be permitted, in advance, to reject 
more than a third of her free population—361,522 
out of 992,622. I hope she will not so construe her 
rights as to venture on such a rejection. If she 
does, Congress ought to reject her Constitution as 
authorized by a part of her people only. 

But, beyond all this, we cannot safely allow the 
negro-exemption clause to take its chance along with 
other possible restrictions to suffrage which a State, 
fully organized, may see fit to enact. First, because 
of its magnitude. It is an act of ostracism by one- 
half the free inhabitants of an entire section of coun- 
try against the other half, equally free. Secondly, 
because of its character and results. It is an act of 
injustice by those who have assaulted the life of the 
nation against those who have defended the national 
life;-an act by which we abandon to the tender 
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mercies of the doubtfully loyal, and the disguised 
traitor those whose loyalty has stood every test, un- 
stained, unshaken; men ignorant and simple indeed, 
but whose rude fidelity never failed either the 
Union fugitive beset in the forest, or the Union cause 
imperiled on the battle-field. 

he decision of a matter so grave as this should 
be taken out of the category of those rights which a 
State, at her option, may grant or may withhold; 
because being national in its consequences, it is na- 
tional in its character. This is a matter for Federal 
interference, because, like emancipation, it is a mat- 
ter involving the Federal safety. 

It is because I know the frankness of your own 
character, Mr. President, that, at possible risk of 
conflicting opinions, I write to you thus frankly. It 
is because I am deeply impressed by the vast impor- 
tance of the issues at stake that I write you at all. 

I think of our Union soldiers, the survivors of a 
thousand fields. I recall the last days, not of con- 
flict but of triumph, when Confederate arms were 
stacked and Confederate paroles were given, and the 
Stars and Bars fell before the old flag. I remember 
with what fierce fury those who surrendered at last, 
fought, throughout a four years’ desperate effort to 
shatter into fragments that benignant Government 
under which, for three-quarters of a century, they 
had enjoyed prosperity and protection. I remember 
allthat was cone and suffered and sacrificed, before, 
through countless discouragements and reverses, 
treason’s plot was trampled down and the glorious 
ending was reached. And as, in spirit, I follow 
victors and vanquished from the scene of conflict, I 
think that never was nation more gratuitously or 
more foully assailed, and that never did nation owe 
to her deliverers from anarchy and dismemberment 
a deeper debt of gratitude and good will. 

Then I ask myself a great question: Shall these 
soldiers of liberty, returning from fields of death to 
Northern fields of labor and of peaceful contest—of 
contest in which the ballot is the only weapon, and 
the bulletin of defeat or of victory is contained in 
the election-returns—shall these veterans, who never 
flinched before military force, be overborne, with 
their laurels still green, by political strategem? 
Their weapons of war laid aside, is the reward of 
these conquerors to be this, that, man to man, they 
shall be entitled to one-third as much influence in ad- 
ministering their country’s Government as the oppo- 
nents they conquered? Are the victors on fields 
of death to become the vanquished in Halls of Leg- 
islation ? 

It is a question which the nation cannot fail, ere 
long, to ask itself; and who can doubt what the 
ultimate answer will be? 

May God, who, throughout the great crisis of our 
nation’s history, overruling evil for good, has caused 
the wrath of man to work out his own gracious ends 
—directing us, without our will or agency, in paths 
of justice and of victory which our human wisdom 
was too feeble to discover—direct you also, through- 
out the arduous task before you, to the Just and the 
= OBERT DALE OWEN. 

ew York, June 21, 1865. 


JUNE DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


ARTH has decked herself with beautiful, 
graceful trees, and covered her full brown 
bosom with fields of waving grain, and meadows 
embroidered with buttercups and daisies. The 
long and golden days that seem so freshly 
coined from God’s heavenly mint are full of 
mirth and gladness, and Nature, in a thousand 
different but harmonious voices, sings to us, 
laughs away our cares, and makes us see behind 
her smiling face the warm and tender heart of 
our great Father. Before the sun is up the 
birds begin the inspiring strains, and, as I wake 
at early dawn and listen to their song, every note 
seems to say “ We are joyful, oh so joyful, for 
God is good, is great and good.” The wind 
goes joyfully along, whispering to the flowers 
and trees that “ God is good ;” the nodding flow- 
ers and dancing leaves echo it back, and the 
rising sun with its “ bristling lances” again re- 
peats the strain and seems to throw the gaunt- 
let down to all the world, or any who will say 
him nay. All day long, as I sit at my window, 
or go about my work, ever and anon there 
comes to me from distant fields of grain or 
clumps of bushes by the river-side, the whistle 
of the quail that seems to be saying to 
himself a sweet and never-tiresome word of 
praise. As the sun mounts to mid heaven and 





looks down upon us like the burning eye of 
some huge Cyclop, the voices of nature are 
softened, sometimes almost hushed ; and often, 
when I stand by the edge of the wood listening, 
I can only hear some bird softly hopping amidst 
the bushes, or the reverberating tap of a wood- 
pecker. Towards evening, when the beauteous 
flowers that drooped beneath the noontime 
glare have revived, and cast their perfumed 
breath on the dewy air, then Nature begins 
again, brilliantly, gayer than ever, her joyful 
song. The noisy cat-birds sing cheerily on bush 
and fence, the scarlet tanagers chatter in the 
woods, and the swallows in flocks wheel to and 
fro, or, perched on their nests, have a gossip 
with their neighbors before retiring to rest. 
But soon the garish light of day departs and 
twilight steals upon us, wrapping earth in her 
grey mantle, and then the whip-poor-will’s 
voice is heard, and the castinet-like trill of the 
tree-toad, while the bass and treble notes of the 
frogs combine as they come to us from the 
river into a quaint and weird duet. At mid- 
night nothing is heard but the rush of the river 
and the whispering of the wind amidst the 
trees. But early in the morning the procession 
of joy begins again, and “ voice after voice takes 
up the strain” until it is again hushed in dark- 
ness. 

I find that it does me good to observe the 
harmony of Nature, for it makes metry to keep 
my soul in tune, and endeavor to play a melo- 
dious part in the grand symphony. And, in- 
deed, I find that there is a social “thorough 
bass” that I must study; it is the science of the 
harmony of man with God, man with man, and 
with himself individually. Iam afraid that as 
yet I know but little of the science; but I have 
already found four great, perhaps fundamental, 
laws uttered by its greatest teacher more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, which | 
con to myself, try to grave on my heart, and 
make my guides of action. They are these: 
“ As ye would that others should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them;” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself;” “ Return good for evil ;” 
and “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” Since 
studying, I have also taken as a guide the old 
saying, “Other men are like lenses, through 
which we read our own minds ;” and by observ- 
ing the causes of discord in others, I have read 
the riddle of more than half my troubles. 

I notice that difference of dispositions and 
tastes is made quite an apple of discord. Now 
as “variety is the spice of life,” I have often 
wondered to myself if this very difference 
of opinions should not give a relish and piquancy 
to our social interchange, and if it would not 
make the beauty and harmony of our lives if 
we would only let it. If the keys on our pianos 
all sounded alike, there could be no melody, 
much less harmony. Is it not equally true of 
people, that by their differences they may be all 
playing a part, small perhaps, but necessary to 
the “ music of the spheres?” Some say that it 
is natural for strong characters to try to mould 
others to themselves, but I think that this very 
tenacity to their own ideas should make them 
respect those of others. No matter if I am 
right and others are wrong, I think that I should 
make it my duty, within certain limits, to sac- 
rifice private opinions and ideas for the sake of 
harmony. It may be that it is one of the high- 
est duties of our being to make ourselves as at- 





tractive and as agreeable as possible, not only in 
the dance-room, at dinner parties, or pleasure- 
excursions, but in our commonest, every-day life, 
and amidst our homeliest duties. 

I have learned that harmony with myself and 
mankind around me, all depends upon my _har- 
mony with God. If Iam out of tune with the 
good spirit, I get out of tune with myself; and 
if 1 do not agree with myself, 1 am strongly 
tempted to disagree with those around me. A 
person who despises himself is not a pleasant 
member of society any more than a person who 
thinks more highly of himself than he ought to 
think. To be attractive, one must think well 
enough of self to be unconscious, for a too con- 
scious regard of either beauty or homeliness, 
makes persons awkward. I notice that nothing 
makes persons so homely as to think themselves 
so. If they would be as pretty as they can be, 
they should once for all make their peace with 
every feature of their face, every curve of their 
form, and then let the matter drop; cultivate 
their souls and minds, try to please, and let in- 
ternal beauty outrival all external defects. We 
should think well of ourselves, not egotistically, 
but because of Christ in us, for if God so loved 
us that he gave us his only-begotten Son to 
cleanse us from our sins, why should we be cast 
down ? 

Not aday passes but teaches me how very 
much the tongue has to do with the harmony 
and discord of our lives, and that by a careful, 
thoughtful use of our tongues we can give the 
greatest pleasure, and by a careless use can in- 
flict the keenest pain. How many times I have 
repeated to myself the adage, “Speaking with- 
out thinking, is like shooting without taking 
aim,” and have resolved never to speak without 
carefully weighing my words! And how many 
times my tongue has broken the bonds of dis- 
cretion, and | have said things that I would have 
given much to have unsaid! But I am not dis- 
couraged, for I know that he who perseveres 
will conquer. These beautiful days, when the 
ambient air is full of the singing of birds, make 
us tune our voices soft and low, and our tongues 
are less unruly. May God send quickly the 
time when man shall constantly add to the har- 
mony of nature, not mar it as now. 

Sometimes, when I think of all the evil that 
there is to be conquered before this earth can 
become the bride of Heaven, my blood boils, 
and my soul cries out like some animal brought 
to bay before an invincible foe; for what can I 
do? ButI have decided that it does no good 
to myself, nor any one else that [ can discover, 
to worry myself about such matters, or to take 
upon my shoulders the responsibility of right- 
ing all the wrong that I see. The “mill of the 
gods” grinds well, and hurrying it only clogs 
the wheels. I have learned to appreciate that 
time rights all evils, and that eternity is a fiery 
ordeal through which all that is good comes out 
glorified and purified, and all that is evil scathed 
and withered. Though evil be mountain high, 
I must uot let it ruffle the sunshine of my dis- 
position, for a good example is worth ten pre- 
cepts, and J will right myself, and leave the rest 
to God. 

All the long, bright summer days, the fra- 
grant winds bring tidings of great joy to me; 
and when evil seems mighty and God afar off, 
| go and sit under the trees and listen to the 
warbling of the birds, and drink in deep drafts of 
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the golden air. Then heaven comes near to me. 
I seem to hear the angels sing, and laying my 
troubles at Christ’s feet, am strengthened and 
comforted. A. E. H. 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXxII. 
I HAVE before now said to. myself, “I will take my 
knapsack and follow a straight line into the sur- 
rounding spaces; I will conquer the world like the 
peddler who sells his ware ; I will smell the odors of 
strange households; I will try the cooking of strange 
women ; I will see how each man colors the uni- 
versal thought with bis own thought, and with what 
eyes he looks at God. Men shall be as strange to 
me as unnamed plants, and I will not come home this 
night nor the next, but armed with money,I will 
throw myself upon the hospitality of farmers, char- 
coal-burners, and such men as I may meet at night- 
fall.” A man who goes abroad in the morning, 
when the farmers are driving their teams afield, and 
when the mechanics are going shop-ward with their 
tin pails, may find everything harmonious and prof- 
itable, though he comes home laden with things 
which can’t be sold to the grocers in State-street. 
But let him cut loose from his own home and go out- 
side of his circle, and he shall find that society is not 
grooved for him. The man and woman who live in 
that out-of-the-way farm-house surrounded by or- 
chards, cider-mill and barn, did not go there to keep 
an inn for you; they have crept away from the 
throngs of people to live upon love. He is therefore 
a brave traveler who shall dare to ask those lovers 
to quit their love and entertain him for one night. 
But an old tramp who has been over the roads 
understands well enough that society follows up the 
lovers and imposes many labors upon them besides 
that of loving. Moreover, I have been in places 
where I could overhear the confessions which hus- 
bands and wives sometimes make, and I have been led 
to surmise that the love in one of these solitary hous- 
es is not nearly enough for the men and women who 
live there. I am told by those who have tried it, that 
this getting a little aside from the world to love in 
pairs, is not after all just the thing that they had sup- 
posed it would be. And their great despair is, that 
they don’t see what can be done to help the matter; so 
they go to work for the children, paint their fences, 
upholster their houses, and do all they can to hide 
the signs of their failure in the business of love. I 
do not just now think of any situation more dismal 
unless it be that.of Dainty Selfishness, who failing 
to get the woman he would have, goes off to his 
lonely house with the woman he could have, and 
mopes. 

However, if a man does not care to trust himself 
to the inside of the houses which stand upon roads 
where smart-grass and May-weed grow, and where 
the old quince trees overhang the garden walls, he 
may walk in the dark until he finds one of the men 


who keep 
WAYSIDE TAVERNS. 


I do not propose to say anything about the hotels 
where I pay for the use of the sumptous carpets and 
for the services of the prince who has opened his 
palace to shelter men who don’t go home every 
night. I-shall only speak of those roadside houses 
which are somewhat remote from the town, and 
which are kept by half-farmer men who have found 
that if a man shall stay at home and mind his own 
business the world will come to see him, and he 
shall have a market for his hay and potatoes, and for 
his doctrine. 

I understand that men have always traveled to 
Tyre and Sidon, but I find that they have not always 
taken the same roads to get there. I sometimes 
come upon an old thoroughfare where men surged 
back and forth before steam took the world’s job of 
transportation. I have great solitude when I travel 
on one of these old roads, nevertheless, I feel as if I 
am walking in a throng of men, these ancient high- 
ways are so grooved and rutted by the men who 
have gone before me. The old taverns on these 
roads are somewhat memorable. They have a deso- 
lation like women who have mutely waited for the 
man who will never come again. One might shelter 


himself in one of these old inns for weeks and feel 
no lack of society, they are so dense with the re- 
minders of that stream of rank human life which 
swept along the roads and made eddies in bar-room 
and stable. The landlord has gone off with his 
bottles to keep a hotel near the railroads, and the 
ostler has gone with his currycomb and brushes to 
pet horses in other stables. 

I once darted into the bar-room of an old tavern 
to escape from the rain. I saw long traces of seed- 
corn hanging upon the hooks which were once occu- 
pied by the traveler’s hat and overcoat. Barrels 
filled with beans and other produce, were standing 
in the space behind the bar and in the corners of the 
room. I saw no one in that desolate place; but I 
heard a noise in the adjoining rooms, which made 
me know that I was looked after by that hospitality 
which is one-half a desire to serve and one-half a 
suspicion that I may not be able to pay for what I 
get. The small country store-keepers stop at the 
old inns on their way back from town with a load 
of boxes, barrels, bags of coffee, and bunches of corn- 
brooms stuck into secure places about the load. 
The farmers go there, and they ruck up the flaps of 
their long blue frocks when they want to get at their 
wallets to pay their reckoning. When I have 
stopped to drink beer at an old tavern I would seem 
to have a taste of all the drams which had been 
drunk there for fifty years and I would feel as if I 
had joined the revellers and indorsed their excesses, 
the associations of the place are so mingled with my 
draught. 

My tavern was an inn as long ago as when my 
grandfather went there in the times when men wore 
knee-breeches and stockings with clocks at the 
ankles, and its rooms smell as if much foul speech 
and many stale jokes had stuck in its walls. My 
landlord who holds himself aloof, assures me that 
water ought to be weak enough for a man who don’t 
want strong drink. A feeble-eminded old man who 
eats at the second table and builds fires, does the 
hospitality of the establishment by making speech 
with me, and I suppose he takes his pay in the odds 
and ends of social heat which he gets from comers 
and goers. Ancient oaks stand about my inn; and 
there is an elm the trunk of which I can’t measure 
with my arms thrice outstretched. These trees give 
a wonderful dignity to the decaying house and sta- 
bles, and I conclude that men have been proud to 
say that they had dined at the Great Elm. The grass 
is no longer worn away by the teams and by the 
stage which stopped at the door while the passen- 
gers refreshed themselves at the bar, and while the 
driver and ostler mingled their words, the one cov- 
ered with the dust of the road, and the other per- 
fumed with the ammonia of the stables. 


The dense earthiness of the landlord provokes 
reflection. He is a perpetual utterance that eating 
is a good act, and that it is well to be a hearty ani- 
mal. He is no reformer; the world is well enough 
as it is, and he will take it as he found it. Why 
should he have spirituality and mentality to rebuke 
me when I am eager and hungry. He has met none 
but hungry and weary men for years, and who shall 
dare to blame him if he does look upon men as api- 
mals which have tastes and which require to be 
stabled in the house, with fine linen between their 
bodies and the straw. Deacon Collins some years 
ago bought a farm with a tavern onit. He wasa 
gloomy man and found it hard work to keep a road- 
side inn. So he cut off the top of his sign-post and 
used the bottom as a hitching-place for his own 
horse. After that he found it easy to devote himself 
to reform and to the gospel of universal smash 
according to Miller. ; 

Notwithstanding these old taverns have an inner 
sphere in which women live and which they call 
home, and notwithstanding the men in these places 
sit at table with the women and eat woman’s cook- 
ing, using knives and forks instead of their fingers, 
the society of the bar-room is, I find, not unlike that 
in camps and all places where men live much by 
themselves. It isa rude animal life I find in the 
houses which men keep open for me when I get out- 
side of my circle. There is so much of this society 
while I have so little need of it, I have sometimes 





been led to pick flaws in the management of the 


universe. But I am learning to look at things close- 
ly and with one eye shut, and I have concluded that 
God has not limited his likes and dislikes by my 
constitution. I imagine he has very tolerant feelings 
toward good, strong, animal life which makes 
easy work of eating and breeding. Were it not so 
I think it would go hard with the skunks and wood- 
chucks. For all that, I ‘magine God likes some 
things better than others. I have staid at home and 
wrought in my garden, stopping once in a while to 
note the manner in which rebellions are quenched, 
for it is a part of my business to see how the work 
of this world is to be done and who is to do it, and I 
have observed that God has picked the cheapest men 
that could be found to die for the country, and that 
he has saved the best men he could to live for it. 

A wayside tavern is a good place for a poor man 
to lodge, though he pays cash for his entertainment. 
None but a very rich man can pay his way with his 
thought. Paying one’s way with his ideas is not 
much practiced, except in the higher circles of life. 
Our thought is so sectional but very little of it will 


pass outside of our own states; it is not yet nation- | 


alized. Besides, the demand for bread-stuffs and 
meat is so overbearing, you shall go far before you 
find a man who will prefer your thought to his 
meat-and potatoes. Most men are too poor to pay 
their bills in this way, and therefore we beg to be 
let alone and to be suffered to go to an inn where 
the landlord is satisfied with our money. 


The man who took me fora peddler and 
cursed me, is not the only man who has given me 
an impression of God. You may waiton the out- 
skirts of a crowd and watch for the image of God 
which is reflected from the minds of each man, and 
if tolerant enough you shall find it more pleasant 
than looking at the bits of colored light, green, yel- 
low and red, which are cast back by the drops of 
rain frozen upon the trees ; you shall find it grander 
than gazing at the large red moon when it comes up 
from the sea and makes a bridge of light across the 
dark waters of the bay. But all these second-hand 
views of God are just a little distorted, I imagine, 
like the image of things seen in turbid or troubled 
waters. Men talk of God in my hearing, but I no- 
tice that they are looking at him through some ideal, 
or earthiness, some aspiration or limitation of their 
own, and when I have heard a man’s idea of God 
Iimagine Him to be like the man who has been 
talking to me. When 1 walk with the geologist I 
perceive that God is a wonderful stone-breaker, and 
when I go afield with the botanists,I perceive that 
He is « master-florist. I am amazed at the work 
He has done to get the forest well clothed with leaves, 
the grass well sprouted, and all the buds for next 
year set in their right places; 1 may therefore con- 
clude that God is too busy to look after me, or my 
wiser thought may make me feel more sure that here- 
after I shall he well cared for. This man speaks 
and I perceive that God is a great builder, that He 
has an in‘inite patience and is master of the situa- 
tion. That other man is looking for a God who can 
disregard the multiplication table at any point in 
His calculations. 1 don’t wonder that men some- 
times appear a little atheistical to each other, and 
that they are intolerant towards each other’s God. 
I once heard a man speaking of God's management 
as if He were a great experimenter, a being full of 
expedients and make-shifts, and who had to work 
hard to beat the devil and make both ends meet. 
Intolerance welled up in my heart andI wanted to 
say, “I don’t believe God is any such tinker as that; 
I believe He is full of resources and knows how to 
do a good job.” Iam looking for the man who has 
cleansed his eyes and who can show me a great deal 
more of God than he does of himself. Q. 





DARWIN AND THE ICE-TREATMENT. 


Darwin, the naturalist, who has for some years 
been such a confirmed invalid that he has been 
unable to work more than an hour or two daily 
upon the great work of which the Origin of 
Species was little more than an abstract, has 
recently put himself under Dr. Chapman, who, be- 
sides being editor of the Westminster Review, is a 
very a physician, to see if his case cannot 
be mastered by the Ice-treatment which Dr. C. has 





discovered, and with which he is working so many 
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wonderful cures. Many scientific men regard this 
discovery of the external application of Ice on the 
spine so as to reach the Frost sympathetic cords, as 
the greatest discovery of the age. 


COMMUNITY MATTERS. 


OnEwa.—June 27.—Amid the rolling tide of busi- 
ness activity but few straws are floating for the jour- 
nalist to grasp and weave into his fragile fabric. 
Some would-be-called wise man has said that the na- 
tion that performs the greatest actions has least occa- 
sion for the historian. However trite this may be, it 
is deemed applicable to the present condition of affairs 
at Oneida. Much is being done, yet few words are 
required to tell the story. We are in debt, but re- 
solved to “ wipe it out;” and to do that are disposed 
to labor diligently wherever work is most required, 
or bids fair to give the best return. Perhaps none 
better love a “ morning nap” than some of usdo; yet 
a call fora bee at 5 o’clock in the morning—such as 
is frequently made in our meeting—is responded to 
with applause ; and when the morning comes and 
the bell is struck, the tempting bed is promptly 
abandoned for the invigorating; appetizing exercise 
of berry-picking. It was announced in this eve- 
ning’s meeting that we had picked 668 quarts of 
berries to-day, and that no bee would be required 
in the morning. This last information was received 
with somewhat hasty applause, for immediately after 
it was stated that a bee was wanted for hulling 
berries for preserving, at the Tontine, instead of the 
bee in the field. Not wishing to be caught, this was 
also applauded, though not quite so enthusiastically 
as the former; the thought of the soft bed having 
apparently worked into the heels of some and dead- 
ened their thud upon the floor....Some discussion 
then ensued concerning music, and the works of a 
certain popular composer which had been tried and 
rejected. Mr. Hatch thought there had been a 
harsh, impolite spirit shown in judging these pro- 
ductions. He said: “I do not think these pieces are 
very deep, to be sure,’ but I would give more for a 
good spirit than for any music.” Mr. Hamilton 
liked this view, yet thought much of the music of the 
day trashy. He found it difficult to procure any- 
thing to suit him when in New York.. There has 
been some tendency to judge our own performers in 
the same uncharitable way that these unfortunate 
productions have been handled. A member of the 
band said he accepted the reproof so far as he was 
concerned. He added that having tried one of the 
condemned pieces # second time, they found it more 
tolerable than they had at first supposed. Mr. 
Hatch: “ We should maintain childlike simplicity 
that will take hold of music in a good spirit, and try 
and edify the family. I think in a spirit. of. unity, 
love and faith, we can do this with almost any 
music.” This view was approved. If we want 
music to thrive among us, we cannot do better than 
to keep simplicity uppermost. There has been con- 
siderable of the opposite spirit working of late. Let 
us consider inspiration better than talent or genius. 
We should overcome egotism and cultivate charity, 
and all will go well. Think more of the spirit than 
of the execution....The committee appointed to 
arrange the forces for the 4th of July made a. report. 
It was thorough. The whole Community were 
drafted into the service as usual, and detailed to all 
kinds of offices, from chief-marshal to that of cook 
and table-waiter. The Community seems called to 
become everybody’s servant on the 4th of July.... 
June28.—Clear and cool this morning. The farmers 
proceed but slowly in their haying—corn and vege- 
tables still requiring their attention. There are 200 
acres to be mowed. 

Wa.iincrorp.—July 3d.—The Strawberry har- 
vest in this locality isover. The amount of the fruit 
gathered since the 5th of June, from our five acres 
and a half of strawberry beds is 27,200 quarts, or 850 
bushels. This is the largest crop, and we think the 
largest average yield per acre, that we have ever 
had either here or at Oneida. The financial results, 
including the cost of the crop and the estimated 
profits of the whole and of the different kinds of 
berries cultivated , will probably be given in our next 
number....The picking of raspberries, black, red 
and orange, of which we have an acre, succeeds that 





of strawberries, and indeed laps on to the last week 
of the strawberry harvest. The raspberry fruitage 
is uncommonly fine this season; the berries being 
large and sufficiently abundant. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Sones For Au Seasons, by Alfred Tennyson. 
This is the second volume of the series entitled 
“Companion Poets for the People,” now in course 
of publication by Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, 
price, fifty cents. It is daintily illustrated, and con- 
tains many of the short pieces and songs of the 
author. We cannot say that Tennyson wholly 
captivates us in these poems. He plays too much 
with words. His refrains and repetitions of phrases 
are sometimes so needless as to appear trivial and 
affected. One may discern, we think, an impress of 
Poe’s manner in some of his verses; as for instance 
in the following, from the first piece in the collec- 
tion : 
For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, — 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


This recalls to us inevitably certain lines and pas- 
sages in Poe’s “ Ulalume.” But Tennyson is very 
popular with poetry-readers and his power as an 
artist will not be denied. “The May Queen” 
ballads, in this volume, have genuine pathos. “ The 
Brook” is nicely descriptive, and the “ Bugle Song” 
we think is a wonder of musical word-combination. 
Read it aloud, apd listen : 

THE BUGLE SONG. 
The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 





THe Man witHovur A Country. Ticknor and 
Fields, Boston. 


This is a reprint, in pamphlet form, of a noted 
original narrative, which appeared frst in the Adlan- 
tic Monthly. It purports to be a story of the penalty 
which was inflicted on a young military officer of 
the United States, many years ago, by; a court-mar- 
tial, for’ treasonable connection with Aaron Burr, 
and particularly for uttering, in the face of the court 
in a momeut of passion, a wish that he might never 
hear of the United States again. He was sentenced 
(so the story relates) to have his wish fulfilled, and 
thenceforth was committed to the care of the navy 
department, by whose orders he was kept on one or 
another of the national vessels at foreign stations, be- 
ing handed down from one commander and one 
ship to another, as changes were made, without be- 
ing allowed to see or hear or read of his native coun- 
try. The effect of this strange punishment on the 
man, his repentance, the final relaxation of his sen- 
tence bya kindly officer who put him in possession, 
at his last hour, of the history of the land from which 
he had so long been kept apart, and his edifying 
manner of death, are told in the narrative. Here is 
his address on a certain occasion to a young officer : 

“ Youngster, let that show you what it is to be 
without a family, without a liome, ‘and without a 
country. And if you are ever tempted to say a word 
or to do a thing that shall put a bar between you 


and your family, your home, and your country, pray 
God in His mercy to take you that instant home to 





His own heaven. Stick by your family, boy; forget 
you have a self, while you do everythi ‘or them. 
hink of your home, boy ; write and send, and talk 
about it. it be nearer and nearer to your 
—— the farther you have to travel from it: and 
rush back to it, when you are free, as that poor 
black slave is doing now. And for your country, 
boy,” and the words rattled in his throat, “and for 
that flag,” and he pointed to the ship, “ never dream 
a dream but of serving her as she bids you, tho’ 
the service carry you through a thousand hells. No 
matter what happens to you, no matter who flatters 
you or who abuses you, never look at another flag, 
never let a night pass but you pray God to bless that 
flag. Remember, boy, that behind all these men 
you have to do with, behind officers, and govern- 
ment, and people even, there is the Country Herself, 
your Country, and that you belong to Her as you 
belong to your own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as 
you would stand by your mother, if those devils 
there had got hold of her to-day !” 


NEW MUSIC. 
1. FuneraL Marca in memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln. By Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst. 


2. Baap, “ O send me one Flower from his Grave.” 

By Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst. 

The “ Funeral March” is in G minor, and is more 
pleasing and effective than much of the music of that 
class. The title-page is draped in mourning, and 
the piece is a suitably touching tribute to the memo- 
ry of the late President. We notice that it it selling 
at the rate of two thousand copies a week. The 
song is one of those tearful effusions over the “un- 
returning brave” which have been so numerously 
called out by the war. Price of each piece 30 cts. 
Published by Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New 
York. 

STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
Xx. 

BE ARLY in September Miss. Johnson resumed 

her school. The two months’ vacation had 
greatly invigorated her physical powers so that she 
entered again upon the service of her mission as 
teacher with renewed energy. From her pupils she 
received more than the usual greeting. The older 
class of girls in her school, some of whom were mon- 
itors to the smaller ones, were overjoyed at seeing 
her smiling face once more. The cause of such an 
unlooked for demonstration of affection for their tutor 
grew out ofa report that had some weeks previously 
been in circulation among them, that their favorite 
teacher had been carried off by the cholera. What 
little foundation there was for such a rumor origin- 
ated probably from the following incident: While 
on her journey to the country, having to ride some 
thirty miles in a stage-coach, and the day proving 
to be a very warm one, she was attacked by a severe 
sick-headache, with nausea and the accompanying 
disturbing symptoms, which so alarmed her féllow 
passengers as to fill them with fear that the dreaded 
pestilence from which they were endeavoring te 
escape had overtaken them. The stage-driver, too, 
& young man to whom Miss. Johnson was known 
by reputation, caught the alarm from the affrighted 
travelers and stopped his team on the road to see 
what could be done to relieve his fair passenger 
from her distress. And in his solicitude to do some- 
thing, he drew forth from some secret hiding-place 
about the coach-box, a bottle of brandy that he. car- 
ried with him as a weapon of defense in any sudden 
emergency. Believing the fiery liquid too pungent 
to be taken by a delicate young woman without be- 
ing modified a little with water and sugar, he ran to 
a farm-house near by and procured those diluents. 
Having prepared the defensive and repelling wea- 
pons of war, he soon found it necessary to.employ 
all his eloquence in pleading with Miss Johnson to 
partake of the proffered mixture. “Now do, Miss 
Johnson, jest take a leetle; for I know it willhelp 
you. I’ve given it afore to passengers, and by golly 
it brought ’em right side up with care less than no 
time. You need’nt be afeerd of it a bit. Why I 
could drink a quart of this weak stuff that I have 
fixed for you, and it would have no more effect upon 
me than so much water.” The young champion of 
the whip and ribbons was so enthusiastic and so 
much in earnest in doing his duty to ward off the, 
enemy from entering a field which he regarded him- 
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self especially responsible for, that it awakened Miss 
Johnson’s mirthfulness. And finally when he made 
some odd remark denoting his pleasure at seeing 
her take the mixture he had prepared for her, a 
sense of the ludicrous carried away all other consi- 
derations, and she burst into a hearty laugh. And 
as laughing is a contagious affair, the feelings of the 
whole company of passengers were suddenly changed 
from distressing anxiety to a happy hilarity, result- 
ing in Miss Johnson’s speedy recovery. The driver 
was quite wild with delight at the result, and could 
hardly sit on his box as he witnessed the almost mi- 
raculous cure effected, as he supposed, by his “ extra 
whip-snapper,” as he called the potent liquid, with 
which, however, the patient had barely wet her lips. 
Had the spirit of fear prevailed, there is no telling 
what disastrous results would have followed. it 
was said that the driver on his return to Elizabeth- 
port, where Miss Johnson had taken the stage, re- 
ported, that on his up-country trip, he had a genuine 
case of the cholera among his passengers, and cured 
it by a single application of “snapper” medicine. 

But the credit of the cure, if due to any one, should 
have been given to the god of laughter. For dis- 
arming fear there is no medicine more effectual than 
a hearty laugh; not a coarse horse-laugh, nor 2 dry 
mechanical one, but an involuntary, juicy, can’t-help- 
it laugh—a laugh that comes direct from the very 
center cf one’s solar plexus, and with which every 
fiber of one’s being sympathizes. A good honest 
laugh is the very best of tonics for both body and 
soul. It is recorded somewhere, that the “joy of the 
Lord is your strength.” And what is joyfulness but 
a kind of chronic laughter? There is an old tradi- 
tion that Jesus Christ was never seen to laugh— 
an idea, I suppose, that is as far from the truth, 
as the monkish pharisaism of the dark ages which 
invented it, is from true Christianity. 

That I was among the number of those who gave 
Miss Johnson a hearty greeting on her safe return to 
the city, would naturally be conjectured. In due 
time I signified to her that I considered it proper on 
my part to make a confession about my father as she 
had done about hers. I maintained that much re- 
spect and veneration is due to parental advice and 
authority, provided it does not conflict with the 
higher claims of our heavenly relationship whose 
authority is none the less real and practical because 
it is invisible to our outward senses. And in 
reflecting upon my father’s character, outwardly 
moral and temperate as it was, I could still see evils, 
not to say vices, that might be, in the sight of Him 
who judges of our character mainly by our receptiv- 
ity, or otherwise, to the spirit of true obedience, 
much more offensive than intemperance. “ Your 
father,” I remarked, is naturally a genial, warm- 
hearted man, whose faults are more superficial than 
interior ; whereas the faults of my father are the re- 
verse. His interior is cold and reserved, and there 
is a kind of self-righteous incrustation over his life 
that makes him seyere and hard-hearted in his judg- 
ment and criticism of others, which is the opposite of 
the spirit of Christ. Moreover, we must each of us 
stand or fall finally upon our individual characters, 
made up, as they will be, by deecs and words of our 
own.” I then gave Miss Johnson to understand that 
T had no intention whatever of countermanding the 
request for her hand in marriage—that her confes- 
sion about her father’s vices would have tempted 
me to have duplicated that request instead of 
countermanding it, if such a thing were possible. 

Well do I remember the evening that I asked the 
question, in the simplicity of my heart, “Am I ac- 
cepted?” I had taken leave of the family, and Miss 
Johnson accompanied me to the street. We were 
standing in the lower hall of the house, near the 
door, in silence. I had her hand in mine when the 
affirmative, Yes, was given, not in the sight of man, 
but of heaven, and sealed on those sweet lips with 
akiss, which I must aver, was the first salutation 
ofthat kind that I had given to woman, outside 
of my father’s family, since that mortifying failure 
to bestow one upon my friend Sarah Steele. I 
was naturally very sensitive and dreaded anything 
like a rejection of an offer or an application for a fa- 
vor ; a sensitiveness that belongs to egotism, and can 
have no place in a character refined by the spirit of 





obedience to truth. “Engaged to be married—en- 
gaged to be married!” were words ringing in my 
ears during the entire walk that evening to my 
bachelor lodge. There seemed to come upon me, 
and quite suddenly, too, two influences immediately 
subsequent to that (to me) most important event in 
my life. One influence was to tempt me to regard 
myself as the happiest and most fortunate mortal in 
the universe ; the other, of a more earthy character, 
making me feel as though I had, by my own act, 
added, in the twinkle of an eye or by a single wag 
of the tongue, ten years to my life, accompanied by 
a feeling of anxiety and old age on account of new 
and weighty responsibilities I had voluntarily as- 
sumed. Thus one thought seemed to counterbalance 
another, so that, on the whole, I was kept from com- 
mitting suicide by blowing out my brains on account 
of the pressure of insupportable happiness, and man- 
ifested a good degree of moderation for one in my 
circumstances. Promises were given, but when 
were they to be fulfilled? The marriage question 
involves another, not quite so poetical, to be sure, as 
that of courtship and sentimental love-gossip, but 
much more essential with the great majority of 
those who enter upon a matrimonial alliance, name- 
ly, the question (to come to plain terms) of bread 
and butter and shelter. 


No definite time was appointed for the nuptial 
celebration. I expected to recetve a much larger 
salary for my services in the future, than had been 
allowed,me by Mr. Blandon in the past—having 
previously permitted him to fix the amount to suit 
himself. I believed that my knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and the ability and disposition to serve, which 
it was freely admitted I possessed, entitled me now 
to alarger income. But in that calculation I was 
doomed to disappointment. The new partner in 
the firm, Mr. Blanchard, proved himself to be a 
penurious, small-hearted man; and very much in- 
clined to cut down the salaries of the clerks to the 
low-water mark of subsistence. But young Mr. 
Blandon, who was brotherly and kind to me, inti- 
mated that I was qualified to conduct a similar 
business on my own account; and that it would not 
be a difficult matter to find young men with capital, 
but without my experience, who would gladly join 
me in such a business enterprise. So I cherished 
the hope that it would be a fitting rhyme, if it should 
so happen, that I could form a business partnership 
and a matrimonial one about the same time. In my 
feelings, at least, the “engagement” ( matrimonial, I 
mean) claimed to be a big thing, and for a while 
gave undue coloring to all my thoughts and plans. 
But in the course of a few weeks the subject as- 
sumed, in a degree, its natural proportions, and my 
feelings became accustomed to the new responsi- 
bility. It was necessary for me now, however, in 
the prospective, to provide for two, or be self-dupli- 
cated in all my calculations. 

The question has been suggested by my silent An- 
gela, whose assistance in recovering past events in my 
life I highly appreciate, whether I had, up to this 
time, experienced any “lover’s quarrels.” Now 
that is a home question, I must admit; but as the 
old saying is, “Charity must begin at home,” so 
truth telling—the best kind of charity—should be- 
gin at home also. And as no history is worthy of 
the name unless it be a truthful one in every respect, 
I trust, therefore, that grace will be given me, in 
entering the sacred inclosure, so considered, of the 
marriage institution, to tell the truth at any cost of 
personal consideration, believing that the most 
sacred of all things is truth itself. But to answer 
the question. I have been working at the telegraph 
wires for some time to obtain reliable information on 
that point, but none has come to hand. So I am 
forced to conclude that if we had the usual lovers’ 
collision of wills in courtship, they were so trifling 
as to be soon obliterated by the freedom of confes- 
sion and forgiveness that followed them. I do re- 
member, however, the first flaw in the wind that 
struck the new ship Alliance, aboard of which we 
had taken passage, and had been sailing in pacific 
waters for a number of weeks. I had made it a ru‘e 
to call upon Miss Johnson regularly every Wednes- 
day evening; and was punctual and constant in 
conforming to my programme. But it so happened 





one week that my services at the store were 
absolutely required till eleven o'clock at night, 
preventing me from making my usual call. The 
same necessity compelled me to forego the pleas- 
ure of seeing my betrothed the following eve- 
ning. On Friday, after business hours, I made an 
early call, anticipating an extra amount of pleasure 
on meeting my lady-love. But my eagerness for 
that intoxicating beverage was pretty effectually 
dashed. Miss Johnson received me rather coolly. 
A blow at the pit of my stomach from some unseen 
pugilist would not have shocked me more. She 
had been disappointed two evenings in succession. 
For the first absence she made to herself, in my be- 
half, reasonable excuses. But when the second eve- 
ning had passed, and there was no appearance of her 
future husband, her mind refused to hunt up plausi- 
ble reasons for my not coming to time. And as 
such disappointments usually increase in a hundred- 
fold ratio as they are repeated, she fired at me such 
a look of disapprobation, that for a moment I could 
have imagined what would be one’s sensations to be 
riddled by a dozen bullets. However, I soon re- 
covered sufficient self-command to frankly explain 
myself, confessing that 1 might possibly have sent 
her a note explaining the reason of my detention at 
the store, but that it did not occur to me to do so. 
Whereupon I was heartily and sincerely forgiven ; 
and the accounts between us were satisfactorily 
balanced. 


THE BROWN THRUSH—AN ONEIDA SUN- 
SET. 
5 other evening near sunset I sauntered for an 
hour’s recreation down past the mill, across the 
creek, and over onto the “Island.” The Brown 
thrushes ( N. England thrashers) were thrilling the air 
with their metallic notes in different parts of the old 
pasture that has grown up to bushes, and the air 
was fragrant with odors of flowers. Pretty soon I 
saw a thrush fly up and light on a bush, with a 
worm in its bill, and heard it utter its call, still hold- 
ing the worm. This was answered by another at 
some distance, and repeated by the bird I had in 
view, which now flew off toward its mate. I fol- 
lowed carefully, and lay down on the clipped turf in 
an open spot quite near to where both birds now 
were, determined, if possible, to find their nest. I 
knew that the thrush was a shy bird, and that I might 
be baffled in this ; but as the female had not yet dis- 
posed of the worm, and they kept up their calling 
continually, I took new confidence and went closer 
yet. The female seemed loth to leave the place she 
had taken, and allowed me to come very near to her; 
but when I extended my search for the nest in the 
direction of her partner, I noticed that her cries 
ceased. The next time I saw her the worm was 
gone. “Aha,” thought I, “now I’ll find you out.” 
But it was not so very easy, after all, and I was near 
giving it up once or twice, before the home of the 
little warblers-to-be caught my eye. They were 
nearly ready to fly, and opened their beaks plead- 
ingly when I sat down by the nest, which was in a 
small tuft close to the ground. Then the old bird 
came so near I could almost have reached her, 
showing me her eyes, her white breast, and her 
brown head; while the male now took his seat on 
a distant shrub and began his incomparable melody. 
When I went a few evenings afterward to show the 
nest to a friend, we saw the old birds in the neigh- 
borhood, but the young ones had flown. 


As we returned through the open meadow the 
sun was just leaving a sky gorgeous with crimson 
and purple and gold, such as I am almost persuaded 
sometimes to think are nowhere seen but in this 
valley. 

“Why is it,” said my friend, “that men admire a 
picture so much more than they do nature? Now 
if you could get those colors into a picture, we should 
almost go into ecstasies over it; and yet while seeing 
the original continually, we hardly notice it. “Is it 
not,” I replied, “that the sight of a beautiful pic- 
ture appeals somewhat to our self-complacency by 
showing us a genius in our race which relates us to 
divinity? It is man’s work; and am I not aman? 
Have we not in the picture almost vied with God, 
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and become, as it were, a creator?” There is 
another feeling akin to it, though not quite the same. 
A few days ago when the new photographic views 
of our groups and grounds arrived, I had an oppor- 
tunity to see its manifestation. A little girl, all ex- 
citement, climbed up on a chair, and exclaimed, 
“ J’min that picture!” I smiled with her, and allowed 
her to point herself out to me, and tell me that she 
thought her dress took quite pretty, and that it 
wasn’t the same dress she had onthen. Older folks 
learn not to show very much of this feeling; but its 
counterpart may be an element of our satisfaction in 
works of art. I. J. 8 
Oneida Community. 


THE CUT-WORM, AND A WAY TO MANAGE 
if. 
figs pest of all pests in the garden (especially 
if one hapens to have a garden that is full of its 
specimens), is a regular scourge among young and 
tender plants. For several years I have had to take 
up my pansies and keep them iu boxes of sifted soil, in 
order to save them from being alldestroyed. And for 
four years in succession they have cut down about all 
of my Truffant’s peony-flowered Asters. They would 
also work at almost all young plants, and no help for 
it, but to go out mornings, and where there was a 
prostrate plant dig out the .worms and kill them. 
I have spent more money for Truffant’s Asters than 
for any other one kind of seed. I have obtained 
package after package of imported seed, and then 
had them nearly every one cut down. Putting all 
together, I have labored weeks on account of this 
worm alone, beside suffering the disappointment 
caused by the loss of the plants. As if in close af- 
finity with the great arch parasite and destroyer, this 
thing would work only among those plants most 
prized. Indeed, ihardly ever knew one to cut off 
a weed, and but very seldom a coarse plant. This 
spring they were quite numerous in our garden by 
the green-house. It is in this spot that they de- 
light, the soil being light and easy to work. The 
last winter was particularly favorable to them, the 
ground being covered with snow all winter. The 
snow came before there was much frost in the 
ground and kept them warm in their winter quarters. 
I well remember the dismay with which I observed 
their numbers this spring. The following was my 
method of treatment: I commenced digging the soil 
early, and had all my plants taken up. I then put 
in each bed a good portion of soot cleaned from the 
stove-pipes and furnaces, and raked it in well with 
the soil, allowing it to remain and soak in several 
good rains before I set out my plants. It is now 
June 26th, and I have not lost a plant where I put 
the soot, although the worm has worked as usual in 
certain portions of ground where no soot was placed. 
A little extra toil and pains will pay, if wecan there- 
by escape the vexatious experience of having our 
plans frustrated for the whole season. All that are 
annoyed with the cut-worm, can appreciate such de- 
liverance from it, if they will make use of plenty of 
soot. It may be well to rake it in thoroughly, and let 
the rains neutralize it before setting out the plants. If 
it is not too strong it is an excellent fertilizer in light 
soils. Mrs. E. G. HAWLEY. 
Oneida Community. 


STRAWBERRY SUNDAY. 


FTER a Sunday of the liveliest Commu- 

nity service, such as the circumstances of 
the season, our ripening fruit and numerous 
visitors impose upon the willing, sundown at 
length settles upon the scene with its accus- 
tomed calm. A serene hush pervades the 
place, and sitting on the grass in a meditative 
mood, I ask myself, where is my old New Eng- 
land Sunday conscience ? 


I was brought up in a sober New England 
village, of parents both descended from the 
Puritans, and I was taught of course to rever- 
ence the Sabbath from my cradle. In fact the 
tediousness of the day is one of the most vivid 





memories of my childhood. The secular news- 
paper was put away, and books forbidden that 
were not religious. [I remember how I used to 
try to find some entertaining scrap in the 
Boston Recorder, and read over and over the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and Mrs. Sherwood’s stories, 
and wish we had a whole library of such books. 
The books were few so long ago, that could be 
considered both Sabbathly and entertaining. 
The Bible stories after all afforded me the most 
unfailing enjoyment. When meeting time came 
there was a little pleasant excitement in being 
dressed and riding or walking to the church; 
but the sitting through the service, how well 
[remember its torture. It seems to me my belt 
was always too tight, or my shoe pinched, or | 
had some uncomfortable ligature or other ; and | 
can see my little uneasy self now, gaping and 
wriggling, and watching for the minister to spreac 
his hands, and give me leave to drop from my 
seat. I think I must have envied an eccentric 
old lady not far from our pew, who I remember 
when she was tired of sitting used to get up and 
stand at her ease. At sundown I was allowed to 
walk quietly in the garden or orchard, but the 
solemn spirit of the day was out-doors as well as 
in, and on Sunday nights bed-time did not come 
too soon. Monday morning I felt like a bird 
let loose. Monday was the brightest day in the 
week. Saturday afternoon grew into the shadows 
of the Sabbath and was dreary. Now I doubt 
not it was better for me to be thus educated in 
obedience to what was believed to be the ordi- 
nance of God, than to have grown up in pleasure- 
seeking, without conscience; and I thank my 
parents for their strictness. As I grew older 


the Sabbath became a better day to me, and I. 


have not given it up at last because I hate re- 
straint or love pleasure, but because I am con- 
vinced it was a Jewish ordinance, and passed 
away with the dispensation betore Christ; and 
that to the believer in Christ all time is holy. 
So now in my devotion to Community interests, 
which I sincerely believe to be the interests of 
Christ, I do what my hands find to do on Sunday 
as heartily as on any day. 

The point of conscience being honestly disposed 
of, it is very convenient, it must be owned, for a 
fruit-preserving Community to have free use of 
Sunday; for strawberries do not hurry up on 
Saturdays or wait till Monday morning as the 
manna did. But the Community itself is the 
greatest convenience in this business. You 
want to be able to call out a sudden force. A 
large field of strawberries will ripen at a glance 
of the sun sometimes; then you want them 
picked at once. You do not want a few to 
work all day, but a bee to dispatch the job in 
two hours. The home organization of a Com- 
munity is felt at such a time. So it is in the 
preserving-room, when the fruit is picked and 
ought to go right into the bottles. Cherries— 
how quickly they spoil! they were made for 
the birds, or for the Eden fashion of picking 
and eating. Like strawberries they injure 
over night. But when they are gathered, 
ring the Community bell and forty or fifty 
ready hands will put them up in prime order. 


H. 
Oneida Community. 


Tue Petersburg, (Va.) News gives the follow- 
ing sad picture of the lack of mechanical industry in 
that state: “In this commonwealth there is not, as 
far as we know, a glass factory, a button factory, a 





paper-mill, a broom factory, a manufactory of wood- 
en ware, a brass foundry, a porcelain factory, a chair 
factory, a carpet mill, a pin machine, an agricultural 
implement factory, a manufactory for cutlery, a type 
toundry, a factory wherein a single article of printer’s 
use is made, a brewery, a calico print factory, a lock 
factory, a linen factory, ora cotton factory above 
capacity for the commonest work.” 


A. FORTUNATE KISS. 


The following story, by Miss Bremer, is furnished 
to Sartain’s Magazine. For its truth and reality she 
says she will be responsible : 


In the university of Upsala, in Sweden, lived a 
young student, a lonely youth, with a great love for 
studies, but without means for pursuing them. He 
was poor and without connections. Still he studied, 
living in great poverty, but keeping a cheerful heart, 
and dared not to look at the future, which looked so 
grim at him. His good humor and good qualities 
made him beloved by his young comrades. Once 
he was standing with some of them in the at 
aquare of Upsala, prating away an hour of leisure, 
when the attention of the young men became arrest- 
ed by a very young and elegant lady, who, at the 
aide of an elderly one, walked slowly over the place. 
It was the daughter of the Governor of Upsala, liy- 
ing in the city, and the lady with her was the goy- 
erness, She was generally known for her beauty 
and for her goodness and gentleness of character, 
and was looked upon with great admiration by the 
students. As the young men now stood gazing at 
her as she passed on like a graceful vision, one of 
them exclaimed : 

“ Well, it would be worth something to have a 
kiss from such a mouth !” 

The poor student, the hero of our story, who was 
looking intently on that pure and angelic face, ex- 
claimed, as if by inspiration, “ Well, I think I could 
have it !” 

“What!” cried his friends in a chorus, “are you 
crazy? Do you know her?” 

“Not at all,” he answered; “but I think she 
would kiss me now, if I asked her.” 

“ What, in this place, before all our eyes?” 

“Tn this place, before your eyes.” 

“ Freely ?” 

“ Freely.” 

“ Well, if she will give you a kiss in that manner, 
I will give you a thousand dollars,” exclaimed one 
of the party. 

“And I.” “And I,” cried three or four others; 
for it so happened that several rich young men were 
in the group, and bets ran high on so improbable an 
event, and the challenge was made and received in 
less time than we take to relate it. 

Our hero (my authority tells not whether he was 
handsome or plain. I have my peculiar reasons for 
believing that he was rather plain, but singular] 
good-looking at the same time)—our hero immedi- 
ately walked off to meet the young lady, and said: 
“ Min froleen, my fortune is in your hand.” She 
looked at him in astonishment, but arrested her 
steps. He proceeded to state his name and condi- 
tion, his aspirations, and related — and truly 
what had just passed between him and his compan- 
ions. The young lady listened attentively, and 
when he ceased to speak, she said, blushing, but with 
great sweetness, “If by so little a thing so much 
good can be effected, it would be foolish in me to re- 
fuse your request ;” and she kissed the young man 
publicly in the open square. } 

Next day the student was sent for by the Goyern- 
or. He wanted to see the man who had dared to 
ask a kiss from his daughter in that way, and whom 
she had consented to kiss so. He received him with 
a severe and scrutinizing brow, but after an hour’s 
conversation was so pleased with him that he offer- 
ed him a place at his table during his studies at Up- 
sala. 


Our young friend now pursued his studies in a 
manner which soon made him regarded as the most 
promising scholar at the university. Three years 
were now passed after the day of the first kiss, when 
the young man was allowed to give a second one to 
the daughter of the Governor, as his intended bride. 

He became later one of the greatest scholars in 
Sweden, as much respected for his learning as for 
his character. His works will endure forever among 
the works of science; and from this happy union 
sprang a family well known in Sweden at the pres- 
ent day, and whose wealth of fortune and high posi- 
tion in society are regarded as small things, com- 
pared with its wealth of goodness and love. 


The above, besides being a rather pretty anecdote, 
illustrates, indirectly and rudely, the idea that love 
should be made useful. In this case the natural. re- 
lations between two young people were made, by a 
stratagem, to serve education. How much better 
than the namby-pamby idolatry depicted by novel- 
writers, which commences and ends in the service 
of egotism. —Ep. Cir. 
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“DO YOU THINK THE WORLD IS PRE- 
PARED FOR COMMUNISM?” 


A SHORT article on the first page of THE Cr1r- 
cuLaRr of June 19th, from the pen of my es: 
teemed friend, J. H. N., with the above heading, 
contains so much truth in so few words, answers 
the same question so often put to me in nearly the 
same manner I do, and is so unlike the long, wordy 
and windy dissertations on that subject I am often 
obliged to read or listen to, that I must ask the priv- 
ilege of indorsing and accepting it as the most cor- 
rect and appropriate answer to that leading ques- 
tion which troubles so many of late. Few of those 
who ask it are ready—few of those who are im- 
patient are ready, and the impatience is itself an evi- 
dence that they are not prepared; and yet all these 
“ straws show which way the wind blows.” Some 
are ready—more by far than you can take into and 
accommodate in your two families. I add this note 
in part to ask if the friends at Oneida could not safe- 
ly extend so far as to build, say within the next tour: 
or five years, another home-dwelling at Willow 
Place, and add to the members and means to do it, 
and so divide and mix the new and old as to con- 
‘tinue the same true spirit of harmony, beauty, order, 
and love which exists there now? As a friend, I’ 
certainly would not in any way counsel haste, or 
any act that would endanger the experiment or dis- 
turb the harmony I found there. To me the experi- 


ment itself is almost sacred, and I should long and: 


deeply regret any disturbance, or any new trouble. 
I know you have had enough, and conquered nobly 
by the purity and perseverance which I attribute 
much to your religious, central idea. 

Please excuse me for the extension of this note to 
this subject. It is only a thought of a friend that 
would not even advise, but would desire to share in 
your criticisms. WARREN CHASE. 

South Hardwick, Vt., June 25, 1865. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Ir is stated by the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times that “among the petitions re- 
ceived by the President asking special pardon, is 
that of Robert £. Lee, late chief commander of the 
rebel forces, and that of Alex. H. Stephens, late Vice- 
President of the southern Confederacy.” 


Tue President of the United States has; by a 
Proclamation dated June 23d, declared the termi- 
nation of the blockade of the southern ports—which 
has been maintained since April 1861—and an- 
nounced that these ports would be open to foreign 
commerce on the first of July. 


Some recent statements by actual witnesses of the 
munner in which poor laborers live in certain locali- 
ties of England, are almost too shocking for belief. The 
details are pitiable and outrageous, such asa cleanly 
sheet even dreads to print. Some of the New York 
tenement-houses are also shown to be monstrosities 
of crowding, filthiness and infection. Shall we not 
learn something by the settlement which God’s Jus- 
tice has just exacted of Slavery? Or shall we goon 
thinking that money can prosper that is made by 
wrong, and invite another lesson to convince us to 
the contrary? 

Tue excavation for the lake tunnel at Chicago 
has progressed to a distance of about three thousand 
feet from the shore shaft. 


Let rr Drop.—Somewhere in the outskirts of 
Hertford there is a Sunday school that has the repu- 
tation of being rather “ noisy,” so much so that those 
appointed to take charge of it generally resign ina 
few weeks. Last Sunday, the school being destitute 
of a superintendent, an eminent manufacturer of the 
town volunteered for the day. Having called the 
school to order, and got most of them seated, “ Boys,” 
said he, mounting the platform, “ let’s see if we can’t 
have it still ;” and he put himself in a quiet posture 
for the school to imitate. As there was some noise, 
“ Boys,” said he, “ we can have it stiller, 1 know’— 
and walking to the front of the stage and raising his 
hand, he added, “ Now let’s see if we can’t hear a 
pin drop.” All was silence, when a little fellow in 
the back part of the room, placing himself in an at- 





titude of breathless attention, spoke out, “ Let it 
drop!” The stern features of the superintendent are 
said to have slightly relaxed. 


LETTERS. 


, N. H., June 25, 1865. 

Frienps :—I noticed Mr. Noyes’s appeal in 
the last Crrcutar, concerning the printing- 
office, and thought I would send you a small 
trifle toward aiding the project. Inclosed I 
send five dollars, fully realizing that that 
amount will not help you much, and feeling per- 
fectly satisfied that you would succeed in build- 
ing the office if I did not sendit; but I consider 
it to be a privilege of those that love the cause 
of truth to contribute accoraing to their ability 
for its advancement. My only regret in regard 
to sending you the enclosed is that I am not 
able to make it ten or twenty or fifty times as 
large. 

I am much gratified at the indications of pro- 
gress in the religious world. 1 have had the 
impression for a year past that gradual changes 
are going on in the minds of the ministers in re- 
gard to the true doctrines of religion, and I know 
that many of them now preech doctrines that if 
carried out to their legitimate conclusions would 
bring them to the same ground that you and the 
Community are on. 1 heard the remark made 
to-day, by one that I considered capable of judg- 
ing, that “ ministers preach better than they used 
to.” I do not know but most of them, if 
they could see whither their doctrines are tend- 
ing, would stop short in their preaching of them, 
for believe that most of them think that no 
good can come out of Communism. Be that as 
it may, | believe there is a change going on, si- 
lently but surely, in the minds of men, and I 
hope you will be provided with all needed facil- 
ities for spreading the truth among them just 
as fast as they are ready to receive it. 

Hoping soon to hear of the entire success of 
the printing-office project, I am yours truly, 

D. E. B. 
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Lll., June 26, 1865. 
My Dear Frienps:—From the first notice 
of your intention to build a new printing-office 
I had made up my mind to put in a lintel or 
door-post, but circumstances were then such, and 
are yet, that I have not been able to remit the 
necessary funds, nor am likely to do so for a 
short time tocome. After reading “ What shall 
we do?” in Tue Circutar of the 19th inst., 1 
thought it best to make known my intention, and 
as I observe Mr. Cragin has received somewhat in 
promises, I now give you mine in considera- 
tion, for fifty dollars, which I hope to remit in 
good time for some of your carpenters. I am 
much pleased with your three-fold order of 
Anastatism, Communism, and Perfectionism, 
feeling truly thankful unto God that he has per- 
mitted me to stand on the lower step of such a 
ladder. I feel in heart a Communist; but while 
an outsider I can only in theory join with you, 
heart and hand in the glorious cause, content to 
remain in the position my heavenly Father has 
placed me ; and having vhe blessed privilege of 
confessing Christ within me a full, and complete 
savior. With love to the household, believe me, 
Yours faithfully in Jesus, H. R. 





, NV. Y., June 20, 1865. 
Ihave been much edified by the Crreviar of 


true Community spirit even here, and that in 
unity with you I drink from the same fountain. 
I am lost in the same life. It seems to me I 
can never be under a doubting spirit again—that 
though Satan may array everything terrible to 
the earthly nature, it will in the end work out a 
greater triumph for Christ. Truly, may every- 
thing of trial be called “light,” after the lesson 
learned, because of the eternity of glory which 
follows. I really feel now that I am “come to 
Mount Zion,” and am joined to “ the new Jeru- 
salem,” wherein dwelleth purity, and which is 
free from every abomination of the flesh. [have 
nothing to do with localities, but shall stand in 
any spot, looking unto him who guideth all our 
steps aright. When Satan is in every external 
vanquished, then distance will not intervene and 
we shall continually mingle together. It seems 
to me the time is not far distant, for I realize 
Christ in me such a conquering spirit. Yet, I 
leave it and have no desire about it, because I 
know our unity is real even now. oP. M. U. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS COMING. 


C is easy to foresee thatas THE CrrcuLaR grows 

to its destiny, it will become the center of a great 

system of bvok-and-pamphlet publication. Already 

we have, in the last and present year’s weekly issues , 

material for two if not three considerable works 

that are sure to be popular, and that will have to be 
published, sooner or later as books. We refer to 

“Foot Notes,” the “Story of a Life,” and other 

serials that need not be mentioned. The wise 

will perceive why we want anew printing-office, and 
how sure those fifty-dollar subscriptions are to be 
good investments. 

We have the pleasure of announcing that a work 
of one or two hundred pages, not heretofore pub- 
lished, is actually in the hands of THe CrrcuLar 
printers, and will be forthcoming in August, under 
the following title : 

THe TRAPPER’s Guipe: A Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing all kinds of Fur-bearing Animals and 
Curing their Skins; with Observations on the Fur 
Trade; Hints on Life in the Woods, and Narratives 
of trapping and hunting Excursions; by 8S. New- 
house, and other Trappers and Sportsmen. To 
which is added a History and Description of the 
“Newhouse Trap,” with Testimonials of trappers 
and trap-dealers as to its merits. Edited by J. H. 
Noyes. Published by the Oneida Community, at 
the Office of THe CrrcuLar, Wallingford, Ct., 
1865. 


THE NEW PRINTING-OFFICE. 

Since our last detailed report of funds received 
and pledged for meeting the expenses of the new 
printing-office, the following contributions have been 
added : 


D. E. + TCT re 1 | haere - 

Ds Way acetacctved 3 SRG Saree 
Estimated expense -y the building,...... $ ‘i 
Total contributions to this date,.......... 1101. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0..8., Mass.—Your “guess” that we select such 
matter for THE CIRCULAR as appears most suitable 
ind do not print everything that is sent to us, is a 
true one. Some of your other guesses about the 
Community are not quite so near the mark. 

“ The Battle of James Island.” —You have our hearty 
‘hanks for these memorial lines by an actor and 
sye-witness in the scenes described ; but as a poetical 
effort they are not quite up to the standard of publi- 
cation. We will return the manuscript if you de- 
sire it. 

Mrx. C. K., Syracuse.—Letter received. 
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